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Again I do not assert that that which understands and the
activity of understanding are the same thing, nor indeed do I mean
that the thing that understands and the understanding are the
same, if the term understanding be taken to refer to the faculty
of understanding; they are identical only when the understanding
means the thing itself that understands. I admit also quite gladly
that, in order to designate that thing or substance, which I wished
to strip of everything that did not belong to it, I employed the most
highly abstract terms I could; just as, on the contrary this Philo-
sopher uses terms that are as concrete as possible, e.g. subject,
matter, body, to signify that which thinks, fearing to let it be
sundered from the body.

But I have no fear of anyone thinking that his method of
coupling diverse things together is better adapted to the discovery
of the truth than mine, that gives the greatest possible distinctness
to every single thing. But, dropping the verbal controversy, let us
look to the facts in dispute.

A thing that thinks, he says, may be something corporeal; and
the opposite of this has been assumed; not proved. But really I did
not assume the opposite, neither did I use it as a basis for my
argument; I left it wholly undetermined until Meditation VI, in
which its proof is given.

Next he quite correctly says, that we cannot conceive any
activity apart from its subject, e.g. thought apart from that which
thinks, since that which thinks is not nothing. But, wholly without
any reason, and in opposition to the ordinary use of language and
good Logic, he adds, hence it seems to follow that that which thinks
is something corporeal; for the subjects'1 of all activities are indeed
understood as falling within the sphere of substance (or even, if you
care, as wearing the guise of matter, viz. metaphysical matter), but
not on that account are they to be defined as bodies.

On the other hand both logicians and as a rule all men are wont
to say that substances are of two kinds, spiritual and corporeal.
And all that I proved, when I took wax as an example, was that its
colour, hardness, and figure did not belong to the formal nature2 of
the wax itself [i.e. that we can comprehend everything that exists
necessarily in the wax, without thinking of these]. I did not
there treat either of the formal nature3 of the mind, or even of the
formal nature of body.

1  L. Y. italicizes too many of the words in the rest of the sentence; F. V.
none at all.    I have effected a compromise.

2  rationem.                          3 ratione.